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QUEBEC  PROVINCE. 

By  Cousnl  Gebliarcl  "Willricli,  Q,uel»oc. 

The  general  financial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  during  the  year  1914,  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  war,  Avere 
probably  identical  with  those  of  the  other  Provinces  in  eastern  Can- 
ada, and  measurably  so  at  least  with  those  in  the  western  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion. 

An  interesting  point  brought  out  by  the  Monetary  Times  in  its 
review  on  the  general  conditions  in  Canada  was  that  the  war  has  had 
to  shoulder  much  undeserved  blame  for  certain  conditions  in  Canada ; 
but  one  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  regardless  of  the  war 
Canada  had  commenced  a  necessary  period  of  readjustment,  which 
was  well  under  way  wdien  the  war  broke  out,  and  this  war  did 
not  make  such  readjustment  less  necessary.  It  hastened  it,  and  some- 
what inconvenientl}^  in  some  directions.  In  other  ways  it  mitigated 
adverse  conditions  which  must  accompany  a  national  change  from  a 
lengthy  period  of  heavy  construction  to  what  is  hoped  will  be  a  more 
prosperous  era  of  production.  The  transition  period  was  an  awk- 
ward one,  and  the  war  softened  the  natural  hardships  incident  to  it 
by  reviving  the  activity  of  many  factory  plants,  which  would  have 
been  compelled  to  work  at  greatly  reduced  capacity  but  for  large 
Government  war  orders;  by  realizing  higher  prices  for  the  surplus 
crop  still  on  hand;  and  by  the  diminution  of  unemployed  labor 
through  enlistments  in  the  army. 
Measures  Adopted  to  Protect  Public  Credits — Public  Improvements. 

Another  feature  of  the  situation  that  helped  to  avert  panic  and 
disaster  in  this  and  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  in  1914  was  the 
action  taken  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  protect  the  public 
credit  and  financial  stability  throughout  the  country. 

A  number  of  the  provincial  governments  took  advantage  of  the 
legislation  which  allowed  the  Dominion  Government  to  issue  Do- 
minion notes  against  their  securities  deposited  by  the  banks  and  ap- 
proved by  the  finance  minister. 

The  industrial  and  financial  position  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
was  perhaps  more  fortunate  in  1914  than  that  of  most  of  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  little  tendency  toward  specula- 
tion and  booms  in  real  estate,  such  as  have  characterized  other  Prov- 
inces, hence  there  was  less  financial  and  business  depression  in  this 
Province  in  1914  than  elsewhere.  Besides  it  was  fortunate  that 
Quebec  Province  had  embarked  upon  a  number  of  important  public 
works  costing  millions  of  dollars,  which  kept  labor  well  employed  and 
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money  in  circulation.  In  the  city  of  Montreal  the  great  work  of 
tunneling  Mount  Royal;  near  Quebec  the  construction  of  the  great 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver ;  and  at  Quebec  the  construction 
of  a  large  new  Government  dry  dock;  and  other  important  harbor 
improvements,  all  helped  to  prevent  unemployment  throughout  the 
Province.  Another  indication  of  the  essentially  sound  financial  con- 
dition in  this  Province  was  its  ability  to  spend  more  than  $3,000,000 
on  the  improvement  of  its  public  roads  in  1914,  besides  making 
provision  for  meeting  its  annual  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  to 
repay  the  amount  borrowed  for  its  road  improvement  service.  The 
Province  was  also  able  to  collect  the  sum  of  $1,604,479  from  duties 
on  successions,  which  materially  helped  to  show  a  good  surplus  of 
receipts  over  disbursements. 
Activity  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

The  feature,  however,  that  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
keep  conditions  near  the  normal  in  1914  in  this  Province  was  the 
continued  activity  of  its  numerous  pulp,  paper,  and  lumber  mills. 
Quebec  is  still  the  leading  Province  in  pulp  and  paper  production, 
having  31  active  mills  out  of  a  total  of  66  for  all  of  Canada.  Quebec 
produced  55  per  cent  of  all  Canadian  pulp  in  1914,  Ontario  coming- 
second  with  nearly  37  per  cent,  the  other  Provinces  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  being  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  total  value  of  pulp  wood  consumed  in  Canadian  mills 
in  1914  was  $8,089,868  and  that  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  a 
raw  state  was  valued  at  $6,680,490,  making  the  grand  total  of 
$14,770,358  for  the  pulp  wood  produced  in  1914.  The  consumption 
of  pulp  wood  in  Canadian  mills  in  1914  increased  by  more  than  10 
per  cent.  The  exports  of  the  two  classes  of  wood  pulp — mechanically 
ground  and  chemically  bleached— show  an  increase  of  $405,264  for 
the  same  period. 

Printing  paper,  or  newsprint,  however,  shows  the  greatest  increase 
of  all  the  manufactures  of  the  Qu.ebec  mills,  with  a  value  of 
$1,175,477  in  1913  and  $3,891,717  in  1914. 

Forest  Area  of  Quebec  Compared  with  Other  Provinces. 

That  the  continued  prosperity  of  Quebec  Province  largely  depends 
on  its  vast  forest  wealth  will  be  readily  seen  from  a  comparison 
of  its  forest  area  with  that  of  other  Canadian  Provinces.  The  total 
of  the  forest  area  of  Canada,  according  to  the  statistical  yearbook 
published  by  this  Province  for  the  first  time  in  1914,  capable  of  yield- 
ing merchantable  timber  (saw  logs,  pulp  wood,  etc.)  is  estimated  at 
414,000.000  acres.  The  acreage  by  Provinces  follows:  Quebec,  130,- 
000,000;  British  Columbia,  100,000,000;  Ontario,  70,000,000;  Mani- 
toba. Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  100,000,000;  New  Brunswick, 
9,000,000;  and  Nova  Scotia,  5,000,000  acres. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  total  pulp-wood  exports  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec  were  from  private  lands  (not  exceeding  6,000,000 
acres,  as  none  can  be  exported  from  public  or  Crown  lands  since 
1910),  it  will  readily  be  understood  what  reserve  wealth  the  Prov- 
ince must  have  in  the  remainder  of  its  forest  area. 
Value  of  Canadian  Forest  Products. 

The  airgregate  value  of  the  forest  products  of  Canada  for  1913 
(being  the  latest  available  statistics)  was  about  $183,000,0005  divided 
as  follows: 
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Products. 

Value. 

Products. 

Value. 

Products. 

Value. 

Lumber,  laths,  etc.. 

584,000,000 
50,000,(X)0 
12,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 

Square  timber 

Cooperage 

Teleplione  and  Jele- 

graph  poles 

Logs  exported 

$2,000,000 
1,700,000 

1,200,000 
1,100,000 

Tanning  material. . . 
Miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts   

S600,003 

Pulpwood   

13,000,003 

Crossties 

Posts  and  rails 

Total 

183,600,000 

The  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  the 
above  was  about  30  per  cent. 

Classification  of  the  Forests  of  the  Province — Private  Forests. 

The  forests  of  this  Province  may  be  divided  into  five  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  tenure,  as  foHows,  the  figures  representing  acres:  Private 
forests,  0,000,000;  leased  forests  or^limits,  44,000,000;  forests  under 
location  tickets,  l,o00,000;  township  forest  reserves,  200,000;  forests 
not  in  timber  limits,  78,000,000. 

The  private  forest  lands  are  on  old  seigniories,  grants  of  many 
years  ago,  since  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  These  are  not  subject  to 
Government  control,  and  they  now  furnish  the  ])ulp-wood  supply  for 
export  to  the  United  States,  as  no  pulp  wood  is  shipped  elsewhere. 
These  lands  are  among  the  best  wooded  in  the  Province  and  will  be 
able  to  furnish  such  exports  for  years  to  come. 

The  total  value  of  the  timber  on  these  lands  has  been  placed  at 
about  $25,000,000,  but  is  probably  much  more.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  maple  groves  alone,  which  these  lands  contain,  produce  annually 
about  $700,000  worth  of  sugar  and  sirup,  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
realized  from  the  sale  of  from  500,000  to  800,000  cords  of  pulp  wood, 
which  would  incrense  the  total  annual  revenue  from  these  forests  to 
about  $5,000,000  per  year. 

Timber  Limits — Sevenue  from  Licenses. 

The  timber  limits  comprise  all  forests  leased  from  time  to  time  to 
various  persons  under  so-called  licenses.  Such  licenses  are  renewable 
from  year  to  yeav  and  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  provincial 
government  may  place  upon  them.  The  principal  conditions  are  to 
pay  the  bonus  fixed  at  the  auction  and,  in  addition,  $5  per  square 
mile  once  a  year;  to  make  annual  statements  of  the  quantity  of  lum- 
ber cut,  and  not  to  cut  trees  under  certain  measurements;  to  pay 
fixed  stumpage  dues,  and  not  to  export  wood  in  the  raAv  state. 

The  forests  under  license  brought  a  large  revenue  to  the  Province 
for  years.  The  amounts  so  received  from  1809  to  1913  were,  for 
ground  rent,  $0,484,530;  bonuses,  $3,200,011;  transfer  fees,  $290,039; 
ro3^alties  or  stumpage  dues,  $24,779,854;  penalties  for  illegal  cuttings, 
fire  tax,  interest  on  suspense  account,  $713,882 ;  making  a  total  reve- 
nue of  $35,528,922.  The  revenue  from  these  sources  now  exceeds 
$1,500,000  annually. 

Requirements  Governing  Sales  of  Forest  Lands — Forest  Protection. 

Forest  lands  under  location  tickets  are  lands  sold  to  settlers  by  the 
government,  averaging  about  100  acres  to  the  lot,  the  chief  obliga- 
tions connected  with  such  sales  being  that  the  purchaser  shall  build  a 
house  of  certain  specific  dimensions  within  18  months  from  the  date 
of  sale  and  shall  clear  at  least  15  acres  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  sale. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  must  be  for 
this  Province  to  protect  its  forests  from  destruction  by  fire,  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  that  direction  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  large  force  of  fire  rangers,  and  by  the  erection  of 
towers  in  forests  at  high  points  for  signaling  purposes,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  many  stations  with  the  necessary  equipment  to  fight 
incipient  fires.    The  yearly  appropriation  for  this  service  is  $100,000. 

TInexploited  Forest  Resources — Estimate  of  Forest  Wealth. 

Forests  not  in  timber  limits  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored to  become  available  for  exploitation,  and  no  cutting  has  ever 
been  done  on  them,  but  they  will  come  into  use  when  needed.  These 
areas  contain  many  millions  of  cords  of  pulp  wood,  but  they  are 
especially  valuable  for  their  water  powers,  as  yet  wholly  undeveloped. 
In  short,  they  constitute  a  future  asset  of  great  value. 

The  estimate  of  the  forest  wealth  of  Quebec,  according  to  the  best 
estimates  obtainable,  follows: 

Value. 

rjO  billion  feet,  board  Bieasure,  white  and  red  pine $200,  000,  000 

125  billion  feet,  board  measure,  spruce  and  balsam  fir 250,  000,  000 

100  billion  feet,  board  measure,  hardwoods 25,  000,  000 

20  billion  feet,  board  measure,  cedar . 25,  000,  000 

100  billion  feet,  board  measure,  pulp  wood '. 100,  000,  000 

Total 600,  000,  000 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  Crops — Establishment  of  Cooperative  Societies. 

The  crops  of  this  Province  in  1914,  in  general,  were  below  the 
average.  Vegetables  and  more  particularly  potatoes,  however,  were 
abundant.  The  fruit  trees  also  yielded  so  heavily  that  the  market 
in  1914  was  flooded  for  some  weeks  without,  however,  seriously  affect- 
ing the  market  price.  Fruit  growers  did  not  profit  as  much  as  they 
might  have  by  the  relatively  high  prices  paid  by  consumers,  largely 
by  reason  of  a  lack  of  organization  and  association  among  them. 
The  absence  also  of  cooperative  warehouses  in  this  Province  con- 
tributed to  their  loss. 

This  experience  led  to  the  establishment  since  of  not  less  than  2.5 
cooperative  societies  which  are  expected  to  fill  a  long- felt  want.  Co- 
operative societies  in  other  branches  of  agriculture  have  been  in 
existence  in  this  Province  for  some  years,  among  them  the  Quebec 
Cheesemakers'  Cooperative  Agricultural  Society,  with  more  than 
1,300  members,  and  a  business  which  is  increasing  rapidly.  It  now 
handles  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  smoked  meats,  besides  cheese. 
When  this  Province  determined  to  buy  4,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  for 
the  imperial  government  as  a  war  donation,  this  order  w^as  filled 
satisfactorily  and  promptly  by  this  association. 

Another  association  of  this  kind  established  in  1914  was  the 
Quebec  Agricultural  Seed  Growers'  Association,  which  undertakes 
not  only  to  buy  the  best  seeds  and  grains,  but  to  clean  and  proi)erly 
classify  the  same  for  its  members.  American  seed  growers  would  do 
well,  therefore,  to  communicate  with  this  association  to  insure  the 
further  extension  of  American  seeds  in  this  Province. 

Attendance  at  Agricultural  Schools — Other  Provincial  Schools. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  determined  efforts  to 
foster  the  attendance  at  rural  agricultural  schools,  and  these  efforts 
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■were  successful  during  the  past  year.  Thus  the  agricultural  insti- 
tute at  Oka,  which  can  accommodate  92  students,  was  compelled  to 
refuse  more  than  that  number  of  student  applicants  last  fall,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  a  special  course  was  arranged  for  128  students 
in  January,  1915.  The  agricultural  school  at  St.  Anne  de  la  Poca- 
tiere,  with  a  capacity  for  GO  students,  also  was  compelled  to  organize 
two  extra  short  courses  to  accommodate  the  number  of  applicants, 
and  Macdonald  College,  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school  of  its 
kind  in  the  Province,  was  unable  to  accommodate  all  applicants. 

While  this  Province  has  done  much  for  agricultural  schools,  other 
institutions  were  equally  encouraged,  among  them  the  Montreal 
School  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Surgery,  the  only 
French  institution  of  its  kind  on  this  continent.  This  school,  in  1914, 
took  possession  of  a  new  spacious  and  well-equipped  school  building. 

Importance  of  the  Maple-Sugar  Industry. 

This  Province  realizes  more  money  from  its  maple-sugar  products 
than  from  its  fruit.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  value  of  the 
maple  sugar  and  sirup  of  Quebec  Province  was  $1,680,393,  while  that 
of  fruit  was  $1,409,537.  This  important  industry  had  nevertheless 
been  much  neglected  until  recentl}^  Farmers  produced  quantities  of 
inferior  sugar  and  sirup,  through  ignorance  or  neglect,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  reputation  of  this  product  abroad.  To  remedy  this  con- 
dition, the  Department  of  Agriculture  established  three  sugar-making 
schools — one  in  Beauce,  another  in  the  county  of  L'Islet,  and  the 
third  in  the  county  of  Labelle.  These  schools  at  once  became  popular 
with  the  farmers  of  this  Province,  who  realized  the  importance  of 
learning  the  correct  process  of  sugar  making. 

To  further  overcome  the  prejudice  against  the  sugar  as  heretofore 
produced,  the  department  named  July  1,  Canadian  Confederation 
Day,  as  "  Maple  Sugar  Day,"  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  commercial  world  to  this  Province  and  to  an  industry  for 
which  it  is  specially  distinguished  among  Canadian  Provinces.  On 
that  day  there  were  distributed  about  25,000  small  pieces  of  maple 
sugar,  with  pamphlets,  on  all  railway  trains,  trans-Atlantic  steam.ers, 
and  in  the  principal  hotels  of  Canada,  London,  and  Paris.  The  wide 
advertisement  thus  gained  has  already  produced  good  results,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  schools  established,  is  bound  to  prove  of  material 
benefit  to  the  Province. 

Encouraging  Fruit  Growing  and  Poultry  and  Stock  Raising. 

Fruit  growing,  poultry  keeping,  and  stock  raising  all  were  similarly 
encouraged  in  1914.  The  soil  of  Quebec  is  admirably  adapted  to 
fruit  growing,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  industry 
wall  make  much  greater  progress  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past, 
due  to  the  work  of  Government  instructors,  who  go  to  the  several 
orchards  and  also  teach  in  demonstration  orchards  that  have  been 
established  in  a  number  of  counties. 

Poultry  keeping  has  been  much  neglected  in  this  Province  in  the 
past,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  inaugurated  better 
methods  of  instruction  and  increased  its  staff  of  competent  in- 
structors and  stations  showing  the  farmer  how  to  select  the  best  stock, 
how  to  house  it,  and  prepare  his  poultry  for  market.  A  successful 
campaign  with  that  end  in  view  was  inaugurated  in  a  number  of 
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counties  in  1914,  and  experienced  workmen  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  farmers  wishing  to  put  up  poultry  houses  or  to  transform 
old  ones  into  modern  ones. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  General  Stock-Breeders'  Association  or- 
ganized a  sale  of  blooded  stock  in  the  fall  of  1914,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  provincial  government,  and  succeeded  in  finding  80  per 
cent  of  the  animals  put  up  for  sale  among  the  breeders  of  this  Prov- 
ince, while  some  years  ago  the  great  majority  of  the  animals  had  to 
be  obtained  in  Ontario,  showing  that  good  progress  had  been  made 
in  that  industry. 

General  Progress. 

To  sum  up  the  various  steps  taken  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  in 
1914,  it  may  be  stated  that  15  additional  farmers'  clubs  were  organ- 
ized, bringing  their  number  up  to  629.  Agricultural  societies  held 
23  exhibitions  of  seed  grains  and  Gl  competitions  for  standing  crops. 
The  Province  loaned  $31,850  to  societies,  clubs,  and  stock-breeding 
societies  to  enable  them  to  buy  pure-bred  stock.  Assistance  was  also 
given  to  build  35  ripening  rooms  and  28  silos,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  1,000  Italian  queen  bees  to  protect  hives  from  foul  brood. 

The  sums  paid  in  1914  for  agricultural  purposes  by  this  Province 
amounted  to  $483,546  apart  from  the  Federal  subsidy  of  $159,482, 
which  constituted  an  increase  of  nearly  $50,000  over  the  previous 
year. 
Construction  of  Public  Eoads — Output  of  the  Fisheries. 

Much  progress  was  made  in  this  Province  in  road  construction  in 
1914.  Until  recent  years  the  roads  of  this  Province  were  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  country's  development,  due  to  the  fact  that  road  work 
was  not  carried  on  under  Government  supervision.  Now  roads  are 
under  the  control  of  the  rural  or  village  municipalities,  of  which 
there  are  about  1,100,  each  having  a  municipal  council  bound  to  have 
its  roads  kept  in  the  condition  prescribed  by  law. 

Although  no  exact  figures  are  available,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  45,000  miles  of  road  in  this  Province. 

The  Montreal-Quebec  road  was  begun  in  1913  and  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1915.  This  is  to  connect  with  the  projected  American  high- 
way to  run  continuously  from  the  American  border  to  Florida. 

Both  from  a  maritime  and  inland  point  of  view  the  fisheries  of 
Quebec  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  According  to  the 
latest  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  total  value  of  the  fish  marketed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
reached  $1,988,241,  of  which  $1,872,391  were  for  sea  fisheries  and 
$115,850  for  inland  fisheries.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  sea  fish  sold 
were  cod,  about  20  per  cent  lobsters,  15  per  cent  herring,  and  5  per 
cent  salmon.  The  fresh-water  fish  were  chiefly  eels,  dore  trout, 
and  bass. 
The  Mineral  Resources. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  as  yet  un- 
prospected.  The  mineral  products  produced  in  Quebec  Province  are 
aluminum,  asbestos,  antimony,  arsenic,  chromite,  copper,  feldspar, 
gold,  graphite,  iron,  lead  and  zinc,  magnesite,  mica,  molybdenum, 
phosphate,  and  ocher.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of 
minerals  produced  in  the  Province  in  1914  with  a  comparison  of  the 
values  in  1913  and  1914: 
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Product. 

1914 

Value,  1913. 

Quantit}'. 

Value. 

Asbestos 

Asbestic 

Chromite 

tons.  - 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

ounce5 

107,  •iOl 

13,251 

135 

117,  778 

98 

998 

(20 

$2,895,935 

4,901 

1,210 

801,129 

2,156 

21,064 

21, 120 

«3, 830, 504 
20,346 

Copper  and  sulphur  ore 

Feldspar 

Gold             

812,899 
1,554 
14,794 
12,955 
9  824 

Grapbitc  and  mai^iesite 

Iron  ore,  titaniforous 

tons.. 

do. . 

do.... 

1,000 
491,374 

9,000 

07,278 

23, 5f;9 

36,(>00 

2,114 

5,057 

525 

31,809 

10,017 

1,094,531 

3,325,055 

582, 235 

391,  (i22 

1,745,855 

446, 532 

4,354 

nounds 

117  03S 

Mineral  water 

31, 728 

Mineral  paint  (ochre) 

to:iS 

5,  (,90 
027 
(35 
200 
57, 420 
969 

137. 057 
2,840,436 

40  868 

Phonolithe 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Phosphate 

3,503 
2  363 

21  791 

Zinc  and  lead  ores 

Structural  materials: 

Brick 

tons.. 

M 

7,370 
1, 297, 592 

Ccmcn  t 

barrels.. 

3,361,292 

496  588 

Lime 

tons.. 

1,CS0,977 

464,424 

1, 824, 748 

405, 750 

Sand 

853, 437 

5  072 

5,105 
208, 355 

6,286 

326, 165 

Total  

11, 732, 783 

13  119  811 

As  compared  with  1913,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mineral  produc- 
tion of  Quebec  decreased  by  $1,387,028,  the  first  decrease  in  12 
years  in  the  yield.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  disturbed  indus- 
trial conditions  brought  on  by  the  war,  which  were  felt  especially 
by  the  asbestos-mining  industry,  which  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1914  almost  discontinued  operations,  due  to  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many, the  chief  purchaser  of  Quebec  asbestos,  ceased  to  import. 
Indications  point  to  a  resumption  of  tliis  im])ortant  mining  industry, 
as  exports  will  find  a  greater  market  hereafter  in  the  United  States. 
The  decrease  in  mica  production  is  also  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Mining  Legislation — Aluminum  Production. 

An  important  amendment  to  the  mining  law  of  this  Province  w^as 
passed  in  1914  concerning  the  conditions  under  Avhich  mining  rights 
for  oil  and  gas  may  be  obtained  from  the  Government,  permitting 
the  staking  of  lands  containing  combustible  natural  gas,  mineral 
oil,  or  napbtha,  under  licenses,  either  ordinary  or  for  a  long  term, 
upon  conditions  wliich  are  favorable  for  exploration. 

Although  the  Province  of  Quebec  d(jes  not  produce  ores  of  alumi- 
num, one  of  the  most  important  ]ilants  on  the  continent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alumina  and  of  metallic  aluminum  is  located  at  Shaw- 
inigan  Falls  north  of  Three  Rivers,  where  it  has  been  in  operation 
since  1903.  This  is  the  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  the  present  capacity 
of  which,  according  to  the  Department  of  Mines  at  Ottawa,  is  over 
17,000,000  pounds.  The  ores  are  principally  imported  from  France 
and  Belgium.  The  power  plant  of  this  company  is  capable  of  de- 
veloping 40,000  horsepower.  The  Hall-Heroult  process  of  electric 
reduction  is  used,  and  the  aluminum  is  cast  in  bars  and  blocks  and 
some  is  manufactured  into  wire. 

According  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Eeturns,  the  exports  of 
aluminum  in  bars  and  blocks  from  Canada  during  the  12  months 
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ended  December  31,  1914,  totaled  14,549,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,157,720.  This  evidently  is  an  understatement,  because  the  returns 
from  the  various  American  consulates  in  Quebec  for  1914  show  that 
the  exports  of  aluminum  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$1,283,712,  against  $857,466  in  1913.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  of 
the  aluminum  exports  from  Quebec  Province  in  1914  went  to  the 
United  States.  In  former  years  much  of  this  product  was  exported 
to  European  countries. 

Development  of  the  Trade  of  the  Province. 

The  development  of  agriculture  and  industries  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  its  geographical  position,  which  makes  it  the  chief  outlet 
to  the  sea  route  from  Canada  to  Europe  during  the  summer  season, 
the  completion  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway,  the  short- 
est and  most  direct  road  across  the  length  of  Canada,  with  terminals 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  have  all  been  powerful  factors  in  securing 
a  considerable  outside  trade  for  this  Province. 

The  external  trade  of  this  Province  during  the  past  35  years  has 
developed  greatly.  The  imports  in  1869  amounted  to  $30,940,341 
and  the  exports  to  $28,223,268.  In  1914  the  imports  were  valued  at 
$185,328,276  and  the  exports  at  $177,556,784.  Considerable  of  this 
increase  was  due  undoubtedly  to  the  growth  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  western  Canada,  the  products  of  which  found  their  way  to 
the  outside  world  through  the  ports  of  this  Province.  The  share  of 
the  Province  in  the  aggregate  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  is 
now  about  41  per  cent  of  its  exports  and  30  per  cent  of  its  imports. 

Details  of  the  goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Province 
for  1914  are  not  yet  available. 
Exports  to  United  States. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $4,475,651  in  the  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported from  Quebec  Province  to  the  United  States  during  1914  com- 
pared with  1913,  according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  several  Ameri- 
can consulates  and  agencies  in  the  Province.  The  principal  articles 
and  their  value  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Acetate  calcium 

Acid,  nitric 

Aluminum,  pig  and  bar  in- 

.  gots 

Animals,  n.  e.  s.: 

Cattle 

Horses — 

Dutiable,  No.  715... 
For  breeding  pur- 
poses  

Teams  of  emigrants . 

All  other 

Poultry,  live 

Sheep 

Swine 

Antimony,  regulus  or  metal. 
Art,  works  of: 

Original  paintings 

Over  100  years  old 

Asbestos,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Crude 

Fiber 

Refuse 

Sand 

other 

Bonos,  crude,  burned,  cal- 
cined  


1913 


S857, 466 

435, 809 

5,053 


1,840 
101,796 


18, 360 
245 


S'65,736 


658,460 
1, 103, 667 


73,8£0 


1914 


S17,S14 
4,910 

1, 283, 712 

668,545 

23, 306 

725 

14,665 

206,591 

4,740 

39,718 

3,236 

4,097 

84,510 
25,214 


570, 290 
754,578 
4,200 
39,337 
20,  764 

15,581 


Articles. 


Brass: 

Old  scrap  and  clippings 

Manufactures  of 

BreadstufFs: 

Bran,  wheat 

Buclvwheat  grain 

Corn  grain 

Macaroni,  vermicelli 

Oats  grain 

Rico  flour 

Rico,     granulated     or 

broken , 

Wheat  screenings 

Carbon,  for  arc  lamps 

Cars,   carriages,    etc.,    and 
parts  of: 

Aeroplanes 

Automobiles 

Cars,     passenger     and 
freight,  and  parts  of. . 

Camp  supplies 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.: 
Acids- 
Carbolic  

Citric 

Ox.9!ic 

Tartaric 

other 


1913 


$80, 189 


72, 788 


162, 645 


2,829 


1914 


$37, 634 
12, 422 

12, 253 
4,731 

20, 670 
2,200 
C,  G12 
5,254 

14,969 
5,316 
3,390 


3,000 

87,385 

12,681 
12, 230 


4,552 
8,978 
2, 015 
2,998 
1,166 
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Articles. 


Chemicals,     drugs,     dyes, 
etc — Continued. 

Alcohol,  wood 

Ammonia,  sblphate  of. 

Aniline,  arseniate  of 

Aniline  salts , 

Balsams,  crude,  fir  or 

Canada 

Barium,  chloride  of 

Bone  char 

Calcium  carbide 

Creosote  oil 

Glycerine — 

Crude 

Refined 

Gums- 
Arabic 

Camphor,  refined. . . 

Gambler 

Kauri 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

Coal,  bituminous  and  shale. 
Copper: 

Old  clippings  and  scrap. 

Yellow  metal 

Ore 

Cotton,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Cloth 

Embroideries 

Fabric 

Sleeve  linings 

Unmanufactured 

Earthenware:    Bricks,    en- 
ameled   

Electric    lamps:  Incandes- 
cent, including  bulbs 

Exhibition: 

Animals 

Circusses 

Machinery 

Explosives: 

Cartridges 

Mercury  fulminate 

fertilizers,  n.  e.  s.: 

Ammonia,  nitrate  of. . . . 

Potash,  muriate  of 

Other 

Fiber  manufactures:  Bags 

or  sacks 

Fish.n.  e.s.: 

Cod,   haddock,   hacks, 
and  pollocks — 

Dried  or  smoked 

Fresh,    frozen,    or 

iced 

Eels- 
Fresh  or  frozen 

Salt 

Halibut,  fresh 

Lobsters,  canned 

Salmon,  fresh 

Fruits  and  nuts,  n.  e.  s.: 

Blueberries 

Lemons 

Raspberries 

Other 

Furs    and   fur   skins,   un- 
dressed   

Waste 

Glass  bottles,  empty 

Gold  and  silver  sweepings.. 
Grease: 

Wool,  crude 

Other 

Hair: 

Horse 

Cattle 

Manufactures  of  human : 

Nets  and  netting 

AU  other .' 

Hay 

Hides  and  skins  other  than 

fur  skins,  raw  or  uncured: 

Calf:  Green  or  pickled... 


?5,039 


18,368 


779,445 
442 


6,681 


408, 103 


15, 140 


101,346 
441,046 
26,526 

243 
132,095 


42,366 
3,742 


24,3.52 
15,834 


4,292 


13, 292 


484,. 520 
2,010 


12,936 
I        33, 879 

44,310 

344,534 

95, 082 


S10,53S 

27,112 

56,427 

1,294 

21,487 
3,196 

15, 175 

105,914 

8,177 

16, 156 
6,098 

616 
2, 3u0 
3,683 
3,503 
277,380 
9,361 

37, 640 

1,  269 

560, 574 


1,870 
1,071 
1,951 
1,491 
194,558 

9,989 

3, 185 


3,338 
49,819 

2,500 
5, 715 
5,112 

38, 754 


35, 433 

1,748 

1,328 
14,561 
2,126 
5,775 
15,  &50 

7,794 

5,364 

6,024 

51C 

348,110 
9,986 
4,375 
14, 482 

4,237 
00, 391 

23, 092 
3, 785 

1,063 
22,561 
388, 357 


308, 043 


Articles. 


Hides  and  skins  other  than 
fur   skins,    raw    or    un- 
cured—Continued. 
Cattle- 
Green  or  pickled. . . 

Dry 

Horse,  colt,  and  ass — 

Dry 

Green  or  pickled 

Sheep:  Green  or  pickled. 

All  other 

Hoofs,  horns,  and  parts  of. . 

Hose,  hydraulic 

Household  effects 

India  rubber,  scrap  or  refuse 

for  remanufacture 

Iron  ore,  oxide  of 


1914 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of: 
Bars  or  rails  for  railway 

Castings  of  steel 

Ferromanganese 

Firearms,  shotguns,  and 

Titles 

Guns 

Locomotives 

Repairs  to 

Scrap  iron  and  steel . . . 

Tanks  or  vessels 

Tin  plates  coated  with 

tin  or  lead 

Wire  and  manufacturers 

of 

Machinery 

Junk 


Leather  and  tanned  skins 
and     manufactures     o  f 
n.  e.  s.: 
Board    or    compressed 

leather 

Boot  and  shoe  leather 

(upper) 

Sole  le.Uher 

Split 

Upper  calf  and  kip 

All  other 

Scrap  leather 

Manufactures  of — 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harness  and  saddles 

Moccasins 

Another 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 
Dairy  products^ 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cream,  fresh 

Milk 

Milk,  condensed 

Meat  products- 
Beef,  fresh 

Canned  meats 

Lamb,  fresh 

Other  prepared  or 

preserved 

Sausage  casings 

Pork,  fresh 

Poultry,    dead    or 

Yjrenared 

Tallow 

Veal,  fresh 

Metal  compositions 

Millet  seed,  prepared 

Musical    instruments    and 

parts 

Oil,  cod 

Paints,    pigments,    colors, 
and  varnishes: 

Brown  oxide  of  iron 

Sienna  earth 

Another 

Paper  stock 

Waste  bagging 


§1,148,750 


129 
474,910 
17,241 


216,002 
32, 850 


19,355 


51,777 
47, 074 
327,812 


13, 426 

4,277 


20, 176 
639 

315, 794 

36, 829 


6,689 


995, 138 


7,675 


5,672 
'68,' 287' 


?S69,59.5 

7,490 

23 

58, 750 
76, 155 
380,  &58 
5,113 
4,301 
451, 800 

117,017 
1,274 


41,038 
20,554 
43, 002 

23,063 

5,000 

101, 237 

"40,"  548 
4,213 

10,013 

7,886 
23,353 
12,925 


25,445 

15,640 
728, 784 

2,364 
08,113 
37,349 

5,023 

4,535 
6,:347 
8,172 
2,468 


CO, 535 
82,273 

984,344 
1,334 

244,442 

457, 423 
3,286 
10,458 

79,756 

41,815 
71, 187 

15, 151 
10,  lOS 
34,803 
3,015 
1.5,  Oil 

14,903 
70, 773 


8,212 
3,930 
3,825 
75, 367 

3S3 
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Articles. 


Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Printing  paper  (news). . 

Pulpwood 

Wrapping  paper 

WrituiR  paper,  ruled, 
taorderea 

Box  board 

Books,  charts,  etc 

Other 

Photographic  goods:  Mov- 
ing-picture fihns 

Precious  and  semiprecious 
stones,  n.  e.  s.: 

Diamonds,  cut  but  not 
set 

Diamonds,  rough  or  un- 
cut  

Other 

Eags,  n.e.s 

Seeds,  flaxseed 

Sea  grass 

Silk,  raw 

Snowshocs 

Straw  and  grass,  and  manu- 
facture.'; of 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Maple  sugar 

Molasses 

Sulphur  ore 

Tea 

Theatrical  wardrobe 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks, or  scrap. 
Tobacco  and  manufactures 
of: 

Wrappers  and  fillers, 
rmstemmed 

Unmanufactured 

Waste 

Vegetables: 

Beans  and  lentils 

Garlic 


1913 


$1,175,477 
12, 982 


1,954,028 


64,250 


30, 610 

21,962 

231 

15, 591 

15,137 


64, 169 
270, 104 


110,861 


13,891,717 
107,148 
535,271 

1,250,266 
17, 292 
11,531 

16, 785 

13, 40;3 


70,754  1 1 

107, 273 

'"■42,"  565 
172, 693 
27, 135 


Articles. 


2,933 
20, 736 

116, 050 
5, 247 
86, 733 

248, 749 
12, 700 
32, 201 


48, 630 

1,400 

443 

2,08.8 
9,506 


Vegetables — Continued. 

Peas,  dried 

Potatoes 

Waste 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

Cliristmas  trees 

Fence  posts 

Paving  posts,  railroad 
ties,  telegraph  poles, 

and  deals 

Puipwood — 

Rough 

Peeled 

Rossed 

Logs 

Lumber,  sawed — 

Not  planed  or  fin- 
ished   , 

I'laned  or  finished.. 
Planed,  tongued, 

and  grooved 

Clapboards,  spruce 

Shingles 

Laths 

Wood  pulp- 
Mechanical  ground. 
Chemical,  u  n- 

bleached 

Other 

Wool,  raw 

Wool,  manufactures: 

Carpets 

Cloths 

Zinc  of  spelter  and  manu- 
factures of: 

Dust 

Ore 

Scrap 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$66, 050 


1,788 
343 


168, 493 

674,417 

2, 109, 100 

247, 457 

115,214 


3, 258, 790 
666, 307 


35, 109 
732, 240 
274, 201 

1,596,013 

1,932,138 
809, 124 


478, 143 


28,  428, 963 


1914 


$9, 057 


49, 124 


9,594 
3,457 


77,722 

748, 640 

1, 640, 551 

650, 112 

137, 968 


2, 942, 342 
S28, 454 

20, 688 

CO, 360 

753, 446 

319, 716 

3, 039, 779 

1,893,624 


24, 794 


2,850 
17,621 


2, 864 

39,853 

2,337 

351,691 


32, 904, 614 


The  returned  American  goods  invoiced  at  the  several  consular 
offices  of  the  Province  during  1914  were  valued  at  $2,500,739  com- 
pared with  $908,969  for  1913. 

The  exports  to  Porto  Eico  during  1914  consisted  of  printing  paper 
valued  at  $8,204,  and  hay  valued  at  $991.  The  exports  to  the  Philip- 
pines consisted  of  paper  and  manufactures  valued  at  $322. 

The  Future  Development  of  Quebec — The  TJngava  District. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  exports  from  this  Province  to  the  United 
States,  as  evidenced  by  the  foregoing  table,  but  foreshadows  a  much 
greater  growth  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  this  Province 
in  the  future.  Such  growth  is  largely  predicated  upon  the  further 
development  of  the  great  water  powers  of  this  Province,  one  of  its 
greatest  assets,  a  small  part  of  which  has  so  far  been  utilized  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  vast  spruce  forests 
still  available  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  production 
of  lumber,  pulp,  paper,  the  erection  of  cotton  mills,  carbide  mills, 
aluminum  plants,  and  electric  power  plants  at  such  places  as  Three 
Hivers,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Grand  Mere,  Grand  Piles,  La  Tuque,  and 
many  other  places.  These  opportunities  exist  especially  in  the  St. 
Maurice  Valley,  which  already  is  a  great  center  of  industrial  activity. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  section  approximates 
$50,000,000. 

The  district  or  territory  of  Ungava,  now  part  of  this  Province 
under  the  name  of  New  Quebec,  is  as  yet  a  land  of  undeveloped  and 
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perhaps  of  unlimited  possibilities.  The  general  conditions  and  re- 
sources of  this  section  of  the  Province  were  fully  set  forth  in  the 
report  published  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  Octo- 
ber 10,  1914. 

QUEBEC  DISTRICT. 

Despite  the  considerable  increase  in  exports  from  the  Quebec  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States,  there  was  a  large  decline  in  the 
total  trade  of  the  district  in  1914.  The  total  value  of  exports  by  water 
from  the  port  declined  by  $:2,T18,297  and  the  imports  by  $4,663,075. 
Total  Imports  and  Amounts  from  United  States. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  greatly  exceeded  those  from 
all  other  countries  due  largely  to  war  conditions,  imports  of  xVmeri- 
can  origin  showing  an  aggregate  value  of  $6,053,518  out  of  the  total 
of  $11,664,372  as  follows^ 


Articles. 


1913 


19U 


Total 
imports. 


Imports 

from 

United 

States. 


Total 
imports. 


Imports 

from 

United 

Stales. 


Animals 

Books  and  papers 

Brass  and  copper  and  manufactures  of 

Breadstuils:  Grain 

Buttons,  brushes,  braces,  and  combs 

Carpets 

Cement 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines , 

Coal 

Coffee  and  chicory 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of: 

Ra-.v 

Fabrics,  and  manu  factures  of. 

Earthenv,  are , 

Fancy  goods,  beads,  and  toys 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried 

Furs,  dressed,  undressed,  and  manufactured. . 

Glass  of  all  kinds,  lamps,  etc 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hides,  ra.v,  salted,  dry,  etc , 

Hops " 

India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  manufactures 
Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pig  iron , 

Other , 

Jewelry,  watches,  plated  ware  etc , 

Leather  boots  and  shoes , 

Meats 

Molasses  and  sirups , 

Oils,  all  kinds 

Oilcloth 

Salt 

Seeds,  all  kinds , 

Settlers'  effects 

Silk  and  ribbons 

Silver  ingots , 

Spices,  ground  and  unground 

Spirits  and  wines: 

Spirits 

Wines 

Sucar 

Tea 

Tin  plate,  blocks,  bars,  etc 

Tobacco,  leaf: 

Wood:  Lumber  and  timber 

Woal  fabrics  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles , 

Total , 


$23,025 

144,711 
98,020 

123,741 
29.913 
28,J9G 
10,700 
29,533 

8t;G,774 
2,543 

,112,855 
782,201 
117,910 

53,100 
221,  ('35 
702,734 
127,052 

79,258 
222  323 

12! 941 

41,513 

18.294 

,241,744 

88, 223 

340, C84 

404, 754 

2(15, 338 

117,075 

4G,077 

W,  816 

33,r,50 

, 505, 793 

122,4i;2 

370 

7,440 

293, 418 
54,19,1 

102, 959 
(^,941 
21,031 
48,321 

794,903 

508, 171 
, 347, 385 


S6,116 
45,  (,73 
65,471 
45,589 
22,323 
7.32 

3,290 

14,740 

8f;5,920 

1,088 

1,112.855 

ICO, 225 

21,  COO 

21.474 

146,255 

259.9.S4 

46,519 

4,883 

S9,077 

4,, 876 

14,;323 

5,. 361 

1,481,491 

21,379 

224, 093 

404, 476 


109, 222 

540 

14, 182 

32,  7.84 

116,864 

11,913 

370 

2,612 

329 

43 

3, 573 

3,049 

10,  705 

34, 727 

777,7.57 

13, 008 

733, 010 


10,327,447   0,957,343 


?10,901 

111,471 

1.56,  ir.O 

231,0;;4 

22,697 

17,913 

2,:?41 

31,973 

821,024 

2,526 

447,230 
093,224 
179,228 

51,742 
281,478 
287,. 085 
11;;,. ^-72 

78,572 
239.719 

18, 919 

32,348 

4,401 
1,772,444 
67,  542 
2t,7, 130 
263,953 
278, 800 
68, 931 
35,  715 
120,  .531 
02, 797 
1,970,763 
107, 227 


7, 557 

282, 903 
45,  349 
78, 105 
106, 848 
30,  709 
115,507 
734,262 
370, OSS 
998,082 


11, 004, 372 


S516 

55,387 

126,253 

45,554 

15,812 

35 

786 

17,633 

820,568 

1,439 

447,236 
161,(30 
40,7()2 
22,229 
224  ,'847 
115.631 
42,654 
8,949 
114,050 
13.029 
11,448 

2,0SQ 

1,270,913 

22,8.57 

222, 803 

2C3, 922 


C3, 273 
20 
41,485 
57, 101 
109, 667 
9,113 


685 
432 


(99 
30, 035 
99, 066 
733,  Oofi 
9, 17J 
830, 674 


6, 053, 51S 


12  SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

Some  of  the  articles  from  the  United  States  showing  an  increase 
in  imports  were  books  and  paper;  brass  and  copper  manufactures; 
chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes;  earthen Avare ;  fruits;  hats,  caps,  and 
bonnets;  hops;  hides,  raw,  salted,  and  dry;  leaf  tobacco,  unmanufac- 
tured; salt,  in  bulk;  seeds  of  all  kinds;  and  tin  plates,  blocks,  and 
bars. 

The  principal  decreases  in  the  imports  of  American  goods  were  in 
buttons,  brushes,  braces,  and  combs;  Portland  cement;  furs;  pig 
iron;  meats;  oils;  silk  and  ribbons;  sugar;  tea;  lumber  and  timber; 
and  wool  fabrics  and  manufactures. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  increases  in  imports  should  be  that  of 
books  and  papers,  as  this  probably  represents  the  enlarged  circula- 
tion of  American  periodicals,  which  is  bound  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  American  ideas  and  points  of  view  making  for  a 
greater  similarity  of  individual  and  national  ideals. 

Increased  Demand  for  American  Goods  Due  to  War. 

Many  of  the  other  increases  in  imports  indicate  the  class  of  Ameri- 
can goods  for  which  a  greater  market  now  obtains,  because  of  de- 
creased competition  by  virtue  of  difficulties  of  importation  from 
European  countries.  Such  articles  embrace  American  manufactures 
of  brass  and  copper,  already  favored  in  this  market,  cotton  goods, 
earthenware,  American  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  which  now  should 
permanently  exclude  foreign  competition;  American  glassware, 
which,  hoAvever,  would  require  a  determined  and  well-directed 
effort  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  to  ascertain  the  exact 
needs  and  preferences  of  the  Canadian  market;  hats,  caps,  and  bon- 
nets, which  until  now  have  not  been  furnished  in  styles  to  suit  the 
local  taste,  but  which  undoubtedly  could  be  made  to  conform  to  it 
and  thereby  captui-e  more  of  the  Canadian  market.  There  is  lil^e- 
wise  no  reason  why  American  hides  should  not  supply  the  entire 
Canadian  want,  provided  there  is  an  adequate  surplus  to  export. 
Again  American  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  increase  their  sales 
here  of  jewelry,  watches,  plated  ware,  etc.,  of  leather  goods,  meats, 
etc.  The  fact  that  during  1914  American  oils  of  all  kinds  were  pur- 
chased to  the  exclusion  of  oils  from  other  countries,  though  the  total 
importation  of  this  article  diminished  by  about  one-half,  indicates 
that  American  oils  should  be  able  to  keep  the  market  when  normal 
times  shall  again  demand  increased  imports  of  that  kind.  It  is 
especially  in  oilcloths  that  a  good  field  seems  to  present  itself  to 
American  manufacturers,  as  but  little  American  oilcloth  has  been 
sold  in  this  market.  American  seeds  have  an  established  reputation 
in  this  district,  and  with  continued  effort  an  increased  market  will 
be  assured.  A  much  larger  field  presents  itself  for  American  silk 
goods,  of  which  but  a  comparatively  small  percentage  has  here- 
tofore been  sold  here  in  competition  with  foreign  silks.  A  careful 
study  of  the  dem.ands  in  this  line  should  lead  to  most  favorable 
results  in  case  American  manufacturers  in  that  line  desire  to  extend 
their  trade  abroad. 
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Value  of  the  Imports  from  Principal  Countries. 

While  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1914  were  about 
$900,000  less  than  in  1913,  the  percentage  of  such  loss  in  comparison 
with  the  total  decrease  was  much  smaller  than  that  for  the  decrease 
in  imports  from  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  value  of  the  imports  at  the 
port  of  Quebec  from  the  principal  countries  supplying  the  trade  in 
1913  and  1914: 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

Countries. 

1913 

1914 

United  States 

16,957,343 

77,890 

273,911 

321,901 

23,292 

6,087 

10, 197 

778,983 

939, 602 

153, 068 

$6,053,518 

Italy 

S85,917 
24,917 
34, 292 
68,448 
2,2'J3 
19,917 
6,415,420 
133,969 

$23,129 

Arctentina 

Japan 

24,031 

Belgium             

127,262 

337, 165 

44, 113 

17,374 

8,903 

413, 934 

204, 855 

137,481 

Russia 

British  West  Indies 

Spain 

59, 585 

Ceylon 

Sweden 

33, 445 

China 

Switzerland 

10,990 

Cuba 

United  iv  in2;d  om 

4, 107, 026 

France 

All  other  countries 

Total 

60, 961 

16,327,447 

11,664,372 

Exports  from  Quebec  by  Water. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  and  their  value  exported  to 
all  countries  from  the  port  of  Quebec  in  1913  and  1914  by  water. 
(Exports  by  rail  are  recorded  at  Canadian  ports  of  exit,  hence  are 
not  tabulated  at  the  ports  of  shipment.)  The  value  of  exports  by 
rail  is  larger  than  by  water. 


Articles. 


AgricTiltnral  implements. . 

Aluminum 

Animals 

Apples 

Asbestos 

BreadstiifTs: 

Flour  of  all  kinds 

Rolled   wheat,   oats, 

and  oatmeal 

Fish: 

Cod,  dried 

Hen'ing,  pickled 

Lobsters  and  oysters . . 

Salmon,  fresh  and  pre- 
served  

Furs 

Hay 

Hides,  raw 

Leather 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Bacon,  hams 

Pork,  lard,  beet,  and 
canned  meats 

Cheese 


1913 


$5,359 
131,097 
12,435 
20, 210 
43,397 

47, 560 

85, 188 

107,141 
25, 800 
124,552 

430, 164 

212, 195 

7,073 

18 

51, 726 

9,403 


116,278 


1914 


$450 

798 

29,635 

190, 264 

37, 150 

73.688 
28, 055 
14, 253 

11,323 

55, 285 

8,216 

551 

46, 236 

67,315 

154,460 
131,519 


Articles. 


Silver  Ingots 

Wood  and  manufactures 
of: 
Deals- 
Pine 

Spruce 

Planks  and  boards... 

Pulp 

Pulji  wood 

Shooks 

Square  timber- 
Birch 

Elm 

Maple 

Oak 

Pine,  red 

Pine,  white  and 

waney 

other 

Manufacturers  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


$4, 707, 695 


7,040 

589,306 

163,614 

1,042,788 

450, 889 

2,590 

59,330 
257,251 

13, 605 

206, 108 

3, 556 

269, 692 

4, 005 

174,942 

595,909 


9,973,522 


1914 


$2,022,728 


4,445 

3&8, 681 

45, 684 

1, 726, 226 

177,567 


46,453 
303,116 


239, 599 


465, 033 

220 

161,840 

829, 435 


7, 260, 223 


The  exports  by  water  from  the  port  to  the  United  States  during 
1914  were  valued  at  $958,406,  as  follows:  Wood  pulp,  $742,282; 
pulp  wood,  $177,567;  pickled  herring,  $28,055;  all  other  articles, 
$10,502. 

Declared  Exports  from  Quebec  Consular  District  to  United  States. 

The  foregoing,  however,  represent  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
exports  from  the  district  to  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
invoices  certified  at  the  American  consulate  at  Quebec,  the  exports 
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by  rail  and  by  water  to  the  United  States  during  1914  were  valued 
at  $10,185,308,  compared  with  $7,387,144  for  1913.  The  principal 
articles  and  their  value  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Aluminum:  Pig  and  bar  in- 
gots  

Art  works 

Animals: 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Balsam  gum 

Camp  supplies 

Fish: 

Cod 

Eels 

Fruits,  blueberries 

Furs  and  fur  skins 

Guns  and  rifle.? 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than 

fur  skins 

Household  efforts 

India  rubber  scrap 

Iron  ore;  Oxido  of 

Junk 

Leather  and  moccasins 

Oil,  cod 


$857, 466 
1,640 

19, 476 
4,720 
5, 039 


8,657 

4,292 

113,033 

1,862 

42,026 
22,  .849 
lo,  973 
32, 850 
4,277 
8,551 
7,675 


$1,283,712 
25, 354 

6,511 
7,180 
11,871 
12, 239 

16, 203 
14, 561 

7,794 
20, 564 
25, 777 

20,000 
20, 257 
22, 647 
1,274 
12,  S25 
19,525 
10, 693 


Articles. 


Paper: 

Printing 

Wrapping,  n.  e.  s 

Pulp  wood 

other 

Sugar,  maple 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 
Pulp  wood — • 

Rough 

Peeled 

Rossed 

Lumber,  n.  e.  s 

Lath 

Posts,  railroad  ties,  etc 

Wood  pulp — 

Me3hanical ,   ground . . 
Chemical,      un- 
bleached  

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$1,059,597 


2,340 
40,760 


249, 960 
878, 612 
553,203 
1,063,123 
38, 315 
28,847 

1, 125, 339 

1,1.30,998 
65, 664 


7, 3S7, 144 


1914 


$2, 360, 702 

103, 631 

11,0.38 

3,560 

34,313 


461,8,80 

1, 203, 520 

510,002 

1,034,364 

62,500 

12,221 

1, 103, 744 

1, 535, 833 
148,829 


10, 185, 308 


The  articles  invoiced  at  the  agency  at  Victoriaville,  which  is  in  the 
Quebec  consular  district,  for  the  United  States  during  1914  were 
valued  at  $749,287,  compared  with  $1,031,894  for  1913.  The  principal 
items  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured 

Hay  

$384, 745 
9,407 

52, 762 

151,646 

17, 270 

84, 705 

$312, 545 
10, 700 

5,500 

223,437 

4,854 

41,591 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of — 
Continued. 
Pulp  wood- 
Rough 

Hides  and  skins  other  than 
fur: 

$33,000 
69  437 

Green  or  pickled- 
Calf 

Peeled.. 

$300,637 

Wood    pulp,    chemical, 

Cattle.   . 

26  809 

other 

All  other  articles 

30, 722 

2l'  408 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Spruce,  birch,  and  pine, 
.  not  planed  or  finished . . 

Total 

1, 031, 894 

749  287 

There  was  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  invoiced  at  the  consulate  at  Quebec  for  the  United  States 
during  1914  compared  with  1910.  The  figures  include  some  of  the 
products  of  the  new  industries  created  by  the  development  of  the 
spruce  forests  and  water  powers  of  the  St.  Maurice  and  Saguenay. 

Exports  of  Paper  and  Pulp  Weed  to  TInited  States. 

The  chief  increase  was  in  wood  and  manufactures  of  same.  These 
exports  represented  the  following  values  for  the  years  given: 
$3,364,024  in  1910,  $3,392,247  in  1911,  $4,045,089  in  19i2,  $6,107,994 
in  1913,  and  $8,463,578  in  1914.  Among  such  products  are  included 
the  different  kinds  of  paper  manufactured,  such  as  box  board,  pulp- 
board,  and  wrapping  and  printing  paper.  The  increase  in  the  exports 
of  printing  paper  was  the  most  marked  of  all  from  the  Quebec  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States,  with  a  value  of  only  $173,561  in  1910, 
against  $2,360,702  in  1914.  That  this  growth  of  the  paper  industry 
in  this  district  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  far  greater  expansion  may 
be  safely  predicted. 
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One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  export  trade  for  last  year  was 
that  rehiting  to  the  shipments  of  pulp  wood;  that  is,  the  raw-wood 
material.  That  this  class  of  exports  would  greatly  diminish  after 
the  year  1910  was  predicted  by  people  interested  in  pulp-wood  ex- 
ports, in  view  of  the  restriction  placed  upon  such  exportation  from 
the  public  or  Crown  lands  of  this  Province  from  and  after  May  1, 
1910,  throwing  the  burden  of  supplying  the  demand  for  this  wood 
entirely  upon  the  private  lands  of  this  Province.  These  exports  to 
the  United  States  did  decrease  during  1911,  but  from  that  year  on 
there  was  a  continuous  increase  in  value,  as  follows:  $1,702,614  in 
1910,  $1,290,500  in  1911,  $1,480,562  in  1912,  $1,681,776  in  1913,  and 
$2,175,400  in  1914.  The  value  of  these  exports  in  1914  thus  exceeded 
those  in  1910,  when  much  wood  to  the  value  of  nearly  $500,000  was 
imported  because  of  the  fear  of  an  impending  shortage.  The  opening 
of  new  pulp-wood  districts  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
by  the  newty  built  National-Transcontinental  Railway  is  likely  to 
further  increase  the  exports  of  pulp  wood  from  this  district. 

General  Business  Conditions — Public  Works. 

The  strike  of  the  employees  in  the  shoe  factories  of  this  city,  which 
began  in  the  fall  of  1913,  v/as  settled  satisfactorily  to  employers  and 
employees  early  in  1914,  enabling  this  important  industry  of  Quebec 
to  resume  activity. 

Merchants  generally  did  a  good  business.  The  bank  clearings  of 
Quebec  show  a  slight  increase  over  former  years,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  1912,  $158,760,185;  1913,  $165,674,745;  and  1914, 
$165,873,241.    ' 

Among  other  enterprises  which  greatly  helped  to  counteract  the 
depression  of  1914  was  a  rifle  factory,  which  obtained  large  contracts 
from  the  British  Government.  The  plant  was  enlarged  and  greatly 
increased  numbers  of  workmen  Vv'ere  employed.  The  continued  con- 
struction of  the  Quebec  bridge,  a  few  miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  construction  of  the  large  new  dry  dock  at  Lauzon  opposite 
Quebec,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  river  and  harbor  works,  all  con- 
tributed to  keep  labor  profitably  employed. 

Prospective  Growth,  of  Trade  and  Industries  in  Consular  District. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  trade  of  this  district  will  grow 
rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The  completion  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railway  in  1914  from  Moncton  to  Quebec  and  from  Quebec  to  Prince 
Rupert,  a  total  distance  of  3,500  miles,  with  terminals  and  workshops 
at  Qi^ebec,  is  expected  to  bring  much  grain  this  way  for  exportation 
to  trans-Atlantic  ports,  because  the  haul  betvreen  Winnipeg  and 
Quebec  will  be  shorter  by  214  miles  than  that  on  other  lines.  This 
is  expected  to  reduce  the  cost  of  grain  transportation  between  these 
points  about  6  cents  per  bushel. 

The  completion  of  the  Quebec  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  a 
few  miles  west  of  Quebec  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  this  dis- 
trict, as  it  will  bring  five  railroads  into  this  port. 

The  improvements  now  in  process  of  construction  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Charles  River,  consisting  of  a  dam  and  locks,  designed  to 
keep  the  water  of  this  river  at  a  uniform  level,  will  enable  colliers, 
river  steamers,  and  other  craft  to  go  into  the  heart  of  the  manu- 
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facturing  district  of  the  city,  which  is  bound  to  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  further  industries  and  manufacturing  plants. 

The  building  of  a  storage  reservoir  on  the  upper  St.  Maurice 
River,  west  of  Quebec,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $1,500,000,  prom- 
ises to  be  of  great  importance  to  this  section  of  the  Province,  as  an 
additional  water  power  of  about  50,000  horsepower  will  greatly  aid 
the  erection  of  new  industrial  plants  in  that  section. 

Quebec  Harbor  Works  and  Improvements. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Quebec  Harbor  Commission  a  sub- 
stantial modern  building  was  completed  during  the  year  for  the 
occupation  of  the  commission  at  a  cost  of  $287,194. 

The  total  expenditures  for  harbor  improvements  during  1914 
amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  railway 
traffic  in  the  harbor  for  the  year  was  considerable,  necessitating  the 
purchase  of  additional  switch  engines  to  handle  nearly  59,000  cars, 
of  which  18,485  were  handled  by  the  river  ferries.  The  immigra- 
tion and  ocean  passenger  traffic  at  the  port  required  the  use  of 
5,500  cars. 

Harbor  facilities  were  steadily  improved  during  the  year  and  are 
now  so  ample  that  steamships  of  any  size  or  class  can  berth  under 
any  conditions  of  tide,  and  heavy  weights  up  to  50  tons  can  now  be 
handled  without  difficulty.  Since  the  completion  of  the  new  elevator 
and  arrival  of  the  grain  transporters,  vessels  can  be  loaded  with 
grain  at  short  notice. 

Shed  space  available  for  ocean  steamers  was  also  increased  in  1914 
to  a  length  of  5,000  feet,  with  an  average  width  of  91  feet;  three 
of  these  sheds  having  railway  trackage  on  both  sides  and  gangways 
to  meet  all  requirements.  These  sheds  were  provided  with  patent 
fire  extinguishers  as  well  as  life-saving  appliances,  thus  up  to  date 
in  their  equipment. 

Shipping  Traffic. 

The  total  number  of  ocean-going  vessels  arriving  and  departing 
during  the  shipping  season  of  1914  was:  Inward,  387,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,5C9,42G;  outAvard,  131,  with  a  tonnage  of  G92,G49. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  grain  handled  at  the  port  was:  Oats, 
531,815;  Avheat,  46,233;  corn,  179,081;  barley,  12,000;  a  total  of 
769,129  bushels. 

During  the  season  the  different  steamers  landed  at  this  port  7,819 
first-cla^t-S^740^7  fiecQnd--aLaLga.,jmd  55,608  third-class  passengers. 
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